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in a body, sending them back to the older provinces, and re-
placing them with officers selected from the army. The Civil
Servants, it was argued, were personally able and efficient officers ;
if he found them erring or mistaken in their management, he
could have set them right by revised instructions, but to change
the entire personnel in that way was to make a child's play of
government. Whether a feeling adverse to Civil Servants had
really been entertained by him or not, the belief in its existence
naturally caused him to be jealously criticized by the leading
members of the Civil Service, who possessed influence in many
quarters. These critics would call his proclamations bombastic,
Ms movements meteoric, his opinions enigmatical, and his conduct
theatrical. By them even his share in the successful termina-
tion of the first Afghan war was disputed. The Generals,
especially Sir William KTott of Candahar, were said to have
restored the dignity of British arms and policy, despite the dis-
couraging tenour of their instructions from the Governor-General
This passing criticism, as expressed at the time, has since been,
and may yet further be, tested by historical investigation. There
was one man, Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Durand, who, having
as Private Secretary folly enjoyed the Governor-General's con- ^
fidence, could, beyond all others, have done justice to Lord
EHenborough's views, intentions and policy in India. But
his untimely death extinguished any hope there might have
been that this task would one day be performed by him.
Still the best-informed persons of the time would say that in
several respects Ellenborough possessed real genius, that many
of his ideas were statesmanlike, and that he ofttimes shewed
solid judgment. The rhetoric of his polished oratory com-
manded the admiration of both friends and opponents. By
the officers of the army he was beloved, being regarded as the
special protector of their interests. The non-official community
deeming him to be "dignus imperii," felt regard for his con-
spicuous and popular qualities. The indignity he unavoidably
suffered, when recalled from his post by the Court of Directors,
caused public sympathy to be drawn towards him. And the
valedictory entertainments, given to him on his departure from